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The American Essayist—No. 3. 
OF USUKY. 

Usury, according to its strict and ancient 
meaning, is equivalent to the word interest, 
or compensation for the use of money; but, | 
in our criminal code it means an excessive 
interest, beyond what the law a!lows, and fer | 
which it punishes, 

A question has been started, within a few 
years past, both in the United States and in | 
England, whether the laws against usury! 
ought to be repealed? In other words, whie-! 
ther there ought to be any laws restricting | 
the rate of interest at all ? 

As money is avowedly an article of com-| 
merce as well as a medium of exchange, there | 
seems no reason why the price of it should | 
be limited any more than the price of any| 
other article of merchandise should be limit- 
ed; and as it is also susceptible of being hired 
orloaned out, as a horse, or a slave, or a 
chaise, may be hired, their appears no rea- 
sonable motive why there should be a restric- | 
tion as to the amount of the hire in one case 
hore than in the other. 

Down to the reign of Henry the 8th, in the 
year 1546, the taking of interest for money 
was absolutely prohibited in England. in 
the time of that king an act of parliament 
Was passed making it lawful to receive it at 
he rate of 10 percent. This act was re- 
pealed in the reign of his son Edward the 6th, 

t the same interest of 10 per cent. was 
iain allowed in the reign of queen Klizabeth. 
In the reign of James the Ist, the rate of in- 
terest was reduced to8 per cent. during the 
lime of the commonwealth to 6 per cent. 
Which rate was adopted after the restoration. | 
lh the reign of queen Anne it was reduced | 
‘05 per cent. and ever since that period it 
has continued the same in Great Britain, al- 
ough a higher rate is allowed ia treland-and 
in the British colonies. 

One fact is remarkable with respect to all 




















. 


4 these laws aginst usury, which is this, that 
| whenever the law limited the rate of interest, 


it invariably rose higher. 

Prior to ihe reign of Henry the &th, not- 
withstauding the Christians weie forbidden, 
the Jews were permitted, to receive mii erest. 
The reason of this distinctiua is to be iound 
in history. The kings had no fixed revenues, 
ind it was convenient to give the Jews the 
privilege of amassing wealth, in orver that 
the sovereigns might extort 1t from them by 
violence. ‘Lhe Jews flayed the péople of their 
wealth, and when the people compiained the 
monarchs flayed the Jews, which quieted the 
popular clamor. Thus thg money reached 
the royal cotlers; and, in middle ages, it 
could not have been otherwise coilected. 
Every reader may regollect fe story of the 
Jew of Bristol, im the reign of King Jonn, as 
related by Matthew Parts.” What king ha- 
ving once demanded 10,000 marks from this 
Jew, he refused, and was ordered to suffer 
the extraction of a tooth every day until he 
should comply. The Jew lost seven teeth, 
and then paid the sum insisted upoh. This 
policy may lave been necessary in the feu- 
dal ages, as it is at this day indispensable in 
Turkey, where the Grand Seignor dares not 
lay a new tax, but suffers the bashaws to en- 
rich themselves by oppressing his subjects, 
and then cuts off their heads and seizes on the 
treasures When commerce became general 
throughout christendom, however, we find that 
this policy yielded in some degree to the 
change cf circumstances, and Christians, as 
well as Jews, were authorized te take inte- 
rest; yet still in a limited degree. 

It is full time that al! laws against usury 
should be repealed by the governments of 
commercial nations, with one exception:— 
That is, a rate of interest should, by law, be 
provided for in cases where no contract can 
be produced or proved; but whenever a con- 
tract can be proved, that shouid decide the 
rate, and the law should be a nullity, 

Yet, in effect, the dispute which has pre- 
vailed on this subject would seem to be an 
idie one. The rate of int vest will, by indi- 
rect means, fia itself in defiance of all laws. 
As the price of moaey depends on the de- 
mand for it, on the plenty of it, and on the 
profitable purposes to which it may be applied, 
it will always be controlled, as other commo- 
dities are, by these particulars. The rate of 
interest will, moreover, always vary, even in 
the same town or city: for ttis not in the na- 
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ture of things that a poor man should borrow]! involved an event the most tragical perhaps that 
money upou such easy terms as a rich one. |} can be found in the annals of this Province. 

Yo an individual in indigent circumstances, || ,, 500" afer noon two Ratteaux, the one under the 

uh cate tf Unkestek Wil cleave be taah. laws! direction of Joseph St. Marie and the other that of 

ne race { aiways tian, Louis Brosseau started from town for the upper 

ever plenty money may be. fandings of Prarie, They were botit heavily laden, 

ssa The latter in particular contained 110 bushels of 

COMMERCE | grain, 30 bushels of potatoes and 66 passengers— 

The following is an extract of a letter from the || She had not proceeded many yards before she was 

Agent of the Russian company in London by which found to be surcharged—but the conductor resolv. 

it will be seen that the important reduction of 10{|ing to venture, permitted 27 of his passengers to 

nee eant.on siecod norted and exported from || embark with St. Marie. The batteau of the lat. 

“© ce. It » observed, || ter with great exertion and risk crossed in safety — 

ment which was made a few days'| The batteau of Brosseau followed at the distance 

spect to rum, is confirmed, and that|} of half a mile. She was perceived to be la oring 

mn the same terms as other spit | with great obstacles which was feared were insu. 

mountable. Alas! these fears were too well found. 

Petersburg, Feb. 23. {jed. She had no sooner reached the channel, 

n issued, directing, that in the || (which was about 4 o’clock, P. M.) than she wa 

he different Custom houses, || struck by a heavy sea, and half filled, and before 

9, the silver rouble shall be taken |} the eargo could be thrown overboard, by another 

> roubles and 60 copiques Bank notes, which |} ¥ hich filled her. In foundering, she was by the 

reduction of 10 per cent. on the daties of} agitation of the passengers overset Their cries 

and exports, excepting on those that|} were distinctly overheard in the other battea, 

whose fate was yet too uncertain to offer assistance, 

some persong Raving claimed the right to pay|} The batteau now upside down was soon regained 

*s on goods Tmported ast year, and sti!! in the || by twomen, (Francois Faille and Pierre Le Mieux) 

‘om-house, at the new rate ef 3 roubles and 60}| who seeing a woman, (Mrs. Lancto,) still struggling 

yes; it has been decided that the old duty|| with the waves and imploring aid, with much diff: 


be charged en all goods which shall have || culty and danger to themselves got her upon the 
n received at any Custom-house, previous to the |] bottom of the batteau. Ina few minutes the rest 
ipt of the present order. of the wretched sufferers sunk to rise no more— 
have further to announce, that the order from |! The survivors upon the batteau, deluged with we- 
partment of foreign commerce to the Peters-|| ter and chilled with cold, floated below the island 
r-house, dated 8th of Feb. bas been|] of St. Helena, where they were picked up at nine 
rising the importation of rum at// in the evening nearly exhausted. They were car- 
levied on brandy and arvack, |! ried ashere, kindly treated, and the next day con- 
per anker, (silver,) anc I hope to be) ducted to their friends, and it will not lessen the 
nda copy and translation of the Ukase |] interest which the humane must take in this won 
ty coveyance. derful escape to learn that one of the survivors 
“Ia the meantime it is necessary to understand,|| (Mrs. Lancto) has eight children and is on the 
the duty on all spirits is levied according to!} point of being confined with the ninth. 
the lowest duty is 10 roubles ‘Thus have perished inth2 bloom of their youth 
cer, and if below, and not above what is here |] and the pride of their strength, thirty-six useful 
ted ten degrees. members of society. The morning sun saw them 
nd not above 15 degrees, is con-|] rise firm in health and big with hope. At night, 
t, and pays 20 silver roubles per |} whelmed beneath a mass of mighty waters, their 
| dwellings are vacant, and their voices so sweet to 
canine their friends are heard no more. The Providence 
INVENTION. {| of God is inscrutable—** His ways are not like our 
, May 19—A gentleman now in town, || Vays, nor his thoughts like our thoughts.” 
Boston Daily Advertiser) is endeavoring |} {Here follows a list of those who perished.] 
one of the steam-boats to tow a raft of | "pee TS ie Sia I ea . ‘j f 
il oe Nihil te ale ol thes Binh ale te Cicciean is a circumstance in this tragedy, worthy o! fee 
Pala eae £ AB ovhe a ore Se ibrance, that before the catastrophe, the pas- 
raits consists of 49 cribs whi covet? suriace ? ’ 
ae ork of gee CESARE GEG | rs tressed them elves earnestly to prayer. 
rare ae . : : | Jitany of the Blessed Virgin was recited by 
cog hea fai ae * Ragsr ay a icois Quertier, school-master of St. Constant, 


lain, 41 mile 1 aia 
esponses were made by the passengers 
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RITISIE BOUNTY ON FISH. 

- of Saturday, a material error in the 

article sent us from the city oceurred, which has 

days || since been copied into other journals. It was st 
y be-!l ted that the Chanceilor of the Exchequer had 

y, aud in th yarse of the day in-|l agreed to allow a bounty of 3s. per quintal on 

< ito a violent gale vonsiderable anxiety || fish cured at Newfoundland, which would amount to 
as feit for » various small craft in the St. Law-|j about 250.0007. sve authority to state that 
Vee ypily all the batteau which were cut || po such expectation has ever been held out by th: 
ty, ¢ tate || Chancellor of the & rier—London Courter 
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Cart. BIDDLE’S DEFENCE. 
United States ship Ontario, 
New-York, May 19, 1819. 
To Commodore Bainbridge, Boston. 

My Dear Sir.—You have seen that during my 
late cruise, [ had a correspondence with Lord Coch- 
rane, upon the subject of a salute, in which refer- 
ence was made to a ship formerly under your com- 
mand. ‘The transaction is one to which more im- 
portance has been attached than it merits; and as 
this unnecessary importance has arisen from miscon- 
ception, permit me to relate to you all the facts, 
together with my view of the subject. 

When 1 was first on my way to Chili, I often re- 
flected upon the propriety of my saluting a flag 
which was not recognized by the government of the 
United States. I was of opinion, that it was not 
strictly proper; but, under all circumstances, I 
deemed it advisable; and, therefore, upon anchoring 
at Valparaiso, in January, 1818, I acquainted the 
Governor, that I would salute, if an equal number 
of guns would be returned. ‘The Governor inform. 
ed me that some troops were stationed a few leagues 
from town, and that they might be putin motion in 
consequence of any unexpected firing at the forty 
that he would send off to acquaint the military offi- 
cer with my arrival, and that on the following morn- 
ing he would notify to me when he was prepared to 
return my salute, which he would do gun for gun. 
During the whole of the following day I was ac- 
cordingly prepared to salute, and expecting every 
moment a message from the Governor. No mes. 
sage, however, did come; no salute was fired; nor 
was any satisfactory explanation ever made to me 
on the subject. The very least, therefore, I could 
\o, under such circumstances was, to determine not 
tosalute the fort at uny subsequent visit.—Still, 
however, [ would not omit any mark of personal 
civility to the Chilian officers; and, therefore, when 
General San Martin visited my ship, I saluted him 
with fifteen guns, and I saluted the Supreme Direc- 
tor with a like number of guns, upon his making a 
similar visit. 

I returned from the Columbia River to Chili, with | 
the same determination not to salute where my own 
ofier had once been neglected; but stillto cultivate | 
friendly relations with the government wherever | 

this point of honor was not concerned. With this| 
lisposition, on my arrival at Valparaiso, I paid a visit 
io the Gov. Don Luis de la Cruz, and also to Lord} 
Cochrane, who during my absence had obtained | 
command pf the Chili squadron. Soon after visiting z| 
lord Cochrane, {£ received a letter from him, in| 
which he begged to remind me, (for the length of| 
ny services, he said, must have made me aware of| 
‘be fact,) that shig#of'war when arriving in a friend- 
lyport, had ever Ben in the habit of saluting pub- 
lily; that there was only one exception within his 
remembrance, which was the American frigate [s- 
sex, at Gibraltar, in 1802; she abstained from salu 
tng the flag of Lord Keith, the British Admiral; | 
ind Lord Keith felt it his duty to require the saluty, 

ton refusal, that the Essex should forthwith quit} 
the port, which latter alternative was embracx 
The sty te of this letter was equally unexpected and 
ffensive.. .From a desire to conciliate, 1 had over- 

‘ome my feelings at the neglect of my own offer to} 
salute. Lhad even paid the first visit to Lord Coch- 
rane, personally a stranger to me —Instead of re-! 
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tion that if I did not comply, I should be expelled 
the port, as the Essex had once been for a similar 
neglect. It was impossible not to feel the arrogance 
of this pretention; but I determined not to suffer it 
to influence my good disposition towards the go- 
vernment of Chili. In my answer to Lord Cochrane, 
therefore, I stated that I was aware it was usual, 
upon the arrival of a vessel of war at a foreign port, 
to salute publicly; that it was my knowledge of this 
circumstance which had induced me, upon arriving 
at Valparaiso, in the preceding January, to acquaint 
the then Governor with my arrival, and to inform 
him I would fire the customary salute ifan equal 
number of guns would be returned—and that as my 
offer to salute was not accepted then, he would per- 
ceive the propriety of my declining to salute now. 
in a few hours f received a second letter from Lord 
Cochrane, saying he was not acquainted with the 
regulations of the government of the United States, 
and that if — would give my word of honor that it 
was the uniform practice of the American Com- 
manders in Chief, without regard. to comparative 
rank or locality, to answer with an equal number of 
guns the salutes of an foreign ships of war, “ he 

would give fresh orders for my salute being so returi- 
ed,” but that as the eames of all other services 
with which he bad had communication, was to re- 
turn froma flag ship two guns less to the salutes of 
hips of war not bearing a flag of corresponding 
rank, his instructions hitherto had been to that et- 
fect; "and that an alteration of the customary mode 
of proceeding, so far as regards the United States, 
must be regulated by the communication I might make 
on the subject.’ ‘Vhe offensive style of his first let- 
ter | had not considered necessary to notice in my 
answer. ‘Therefore had only replied that t dectined 
saluting, and assigned my reasons for it: reasons 
which were obligatory upon me, and ought to have 
been satisfactory. to him. My Ictter could not be 
misunderstood; and as Lord Cochrane’s second cum- 
munication still implied the necessity of my saluting, 
it was necessary not only to repeat my intention not 


ece 


to salute at all, but to give him to enderstand that I 








would not suffer myself to be or lered out of port. 
My answer, th erefore, was that as I de clined saluting 
altogether, it was nie ot necessary to enquire whether 
a salute from the shi ip under my command should be 
answered by an equal or by a less pene of guns; 


that a salute from a national vessel, upon arriving at 


a foreign port, was a matter of courtesy only; that 
it was entirely optional; that it was sometimes prac- 
tised, it was often time s omitted; that in respect to 
what he mentioned of the Essex, I thought he must 
misinformed, since I was nerounded that my 
frie nd, Capt Bai nbridge, who commanded the Es- 
sex, in 1802, would not have permitted himself to 
be ordered outof port in the manner he had stated.* 


be 


* The following extract of a letter from Com 
modore Buiinbr dge to Captain Biddle, will prove 
how totally without foundation is the story of Lord 
Cochrane:— 

“ On my anchoring at Gibraltar, in 1802, where 
Admiral Sir James Saumarez, and not Lord Keith, 
was the commanding naval officer; I did not salute 
the Admiral’s flaz, because it had been saluted in 
sight of the Essex a short time previous, by the 
frigate Boston, Capt. M‘Neil, my senior in rank. 
And as the Admiral did not offer to the ship under 





celving a return of my visit from that officer, the | 
‘rst notice of it from him was a cx ymplaint of my not | 


iaving first saluted him, accompanied by an intima. || 


my command, the ustiel ceremony to ships of war, 
on entering a friendly port, no acquaintance took: 


place between us during my then stay at Gibral 
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This produced from Lord Cochrane a third letter, |] knew the respect he oWed to himself, ever make g 
wherein he says, that my first letter, in which I sta- || disturbance upon such a matter. Equally absurd ig 
ted that my visit to him was in my capacity of an of- |} it to suppose that a government has a right to order 
ficer of the United States, and was intended as an|)a foreign man of war out of port for omitting to 


[No, 2 


evidence of respect to the officer commanding the 
naval forces of Chili, had induced him to conceive 
there could be no intention of disrespeci to the flag 


of Chili, in the omission of a salute, and the more! 


so, as the very next sentence in that letter very can- 
didly stated that I was aware it was usual on the 
arrival of a vessel of war at aforeign port, to salute 

ichs hat it was my knowledge of this cir- 
had induced me upon arriving at 


last, to acquaint the Governor | 


and 
cumstence that 
the port in January 
would pay the cust 
of guns would be returned—he desires me to judge 
then his ustonishment on recciving my written de 
claration, that my letter was intesided to decline sa- 
luting altogether, and that therefore it was not 
necessary to enquire whether a salute from the ship 
imder my command should be answered by an equai 
or less number of guns. ‘his he says is a public 
matter. But he desires me to judge of his private 
sentiments, when he finds me add that a salute from 
a national vessel, upon arriving at a foreign port, ts 
a matter of courtesy only—that it is entirely option 
al—that it is sometimes practiscd—it is oftentimes 
omitted—he says it is incontestable; that in no port 
of a civilized nation, are an equal number of guns 
returned by the power who may be saluted—that as 


to the incident noticed in ints letter, be has not erred | 
a mistake | 


in fact, though he may have committed 


in incidental trifles—that he plainly perceives the | 
am placed—that | 


awkward circumstances in which 1 
I myself could not regret them more than he did— 


that it would deprive him of what, previous to re- | 


letter, he should have deemed a 
of pay 


ceiving my la 


t 

c 

} 
by 


pleasure, namety, 
which now consistentiv he could not do, witheut 


ing his respects to me, 
such an explanation as shall reconcile the seeming 
contradiction of my public letters 

As to Lord Cochrane’s private sentiments, 
as little to do with them as [had to do with his pri- 
vate character —with vespect to the mode of all civil 
jzed nations of returning a salute, it was not the 
question between us, since, from the first, I} declin- 
ed saluting at all—and his regret at the awkward 
circumstances in which he perceives so plainly Lam 
placed, is us ridiculous as it is vulg 

Lord Cochrane affects to 
me of contradiction. lt 
he has not done so. I 
lute, but as a matter of courtesy—that i 
optional with the man of war. Since 
power in a government to compel a foreign ma 
war to salute—that a salute is sometime 
thatit is oftentimes omitted ‘Phe opinion ads 
by Lord Cochrane, that it is an i 
the port for a foreign man of 
is perfectly absurd—nor wou 
he himself merited any resy 


rf 


S pra 


ect fiom others, or who 


enncingion 
tar.+-But on my return again to the Rock, Admiral 
Sir Jemes Saumarez sent on bourd the Eesex, and 
offered the customary civilites. I then watted on 
him, and atriendly intercourse followed—but no 
salute was given by the Essex to his flag, nor is 
there the least shadow of truth in my being requi- 
red te salute any Admiral’s flag at Gibraltar, or on 
non-compliance thereof to Jeave the port. Such a 
cemand t should have considered absurd in the ex- 


treme.” 


ary salute if an equal number 


T had | 


| salute. 

| Lord Cochrane speaks of the practice of all other 
services with which he has had communication, and 
suys he is not acquainted with the regulations of the 
government of the United States—but the very cir. 
cumstance, that a government has a right to regu. 
| late its own mode of answering salutes, makes it 

| manifest that it cannot be obligatory upon a man of 
war to salute-—that it must be optional with her to 

salute or not, as she sees fit. 

I considered the ietter of Lord Cochrane, as so 
vulgar and indecorus, that I could not answer it to 
| him—and, therefore, | wrote to the Supreme Direc. 
tor, to acquaint him, that, upon my arrival, I had 

visited the Governor and the officer commanding 
{the naval forces, and that both visits were mtended 
|) as testimonies of respect towards the public fune. 
| tionaries of Chili; that, on the following day, the 
|} Governor lad visited me on board, and I recognized 
Jin his frank deportment and prompt reiurn of my 
| visit, a disposition corresponding with that which I 
'' had uniformly manifested in my severai visits (o the 
i port--that, with respect to the conduct of Lord 
| Cochrane towards me, I fe!t a delicacy in comment. 
}ing upon it to him—and, with respect to my own 
|| conduct towards Lord Cochrane, 1 did not deem it 
necess.ry or proper to discuss it—that these were 
matters for communication with my own gover: 
ment; and that the object of my letter, was to assure 
lim, that upon my arrival, my conduct had been 
respectful towards the officers with whom I had 
communicated, and that 1 trusted he would not rea 
I dily be persuaded to believe I had been wanting, in 
|| these respects, towards the officers of the govern 
j} ment of Chili. 
| The commanding officer of the naval forces had 

now informed me that, he would not return my of- 
ficial visit, and had endeavored to dragoon me into 
|| saluting. It was therefore, proper, us the flag had 
ij! ot bee n treated w ith proper respect, that 1 should 
|| not remain in Valparaiso longer than was indispen- 
| sable. ‘Lhis consideration, and this alone, deter 
jt d me to relinquish my intended journey to St. 
|| Jago, to take on board the supplies necessary fur 
'} the continuance of my voyage; and to sail without 
i}delay. Being ready to sail on the SUth of Decem- 
| ber, and about to get under weigh, | received alet- 

ter from Lord Cochrane, saving, that in consequence 
\| of the friendly disposttion I had professed towards 
\the government of Chili, and the ties of amity 
! which he trusted would long subsist between the 


1} 


, || United States and that state; he had to request of 


| me, us the officer commanding a ship of war in the 
|| port, that 1 would abstain from proceeding to sea 
until the squadron whieh was under sailing orders 
should have weighed. 1 answered that to enable 
| me to say, whether it would be in my power to 
| c-mply with his request, I desired he would inform 
‘me at what hour the squadron would actually sail. 
lic veplied that part of the squadron would weigh 

| immediately, and the remainder as soon as practi 
| cable; not being later than the next evening befure 
‘dark. I wrote to him, that although it was impor- 
tant to me to proceed to sea without delay, and! 
was anxious to have sailed that morning, yet, from 

|| the desire I felt to meet the wishes of the govern 
|; ment of Chili, as far as was in my power, I had 
, concluded to remain in port that day, but that * 
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yould be my indispensable duty to sail the next 
jay, and proceed upon my further destination; that 
Jhoped the delay of a day would be sufficient; and 
indeed, as my destination was round Cape Horn, 
my sailing would not, f should think, in any manner 
sfiect the views of the squadron. {t should be re- 
marked that just as I received Lord Cochrane’s first 
letter, requesting me to remain in port, the frigate 
San Martin siipt her cable, and stood out in the of- 
fing; the Chacaxbuco sloop of war, also stood out.— 
Tae San Martin anchored several miles ont—the 
Chacabue » returned at night, and anchored so close 
tous, tuat E expected the two ships would get foul 
Inthe morning the Chacabuco again got under 
weigt to stand out; and the San Martin was also un- 
der weigh These maneeuvres, and the character 
of Lord C. chrane, induced me to believe, thai there 
was a design to intimidate us from sailing, or to at- 
tick us, af we attempted to go to sea. I did not 
chouse to be driven from my purpose by either of 
these intentions. In the morning, therefore, at 10 
dclock, having cleared ship for action, | weighed 
and stood out to sea, passing near the San Mar‘in 
md the Chacabuco. They offered no molestation, 
but soon after returned into port. 

The conduct of these ships satisfied me, that 
lord Cochrane had no intention to endeavor to de- 
uin me by force. 1 had informed him the preced- 
ing day of my determination to sail—and did sail 
secordingly. Yet his own frigate, the Maria Isa- 
bella, made no movements, nor did the frigate Lau 
taro, although I got under weigh from within 100 
yards of both, under a light breeze. In fact the 
publication in the Gazette seems conclusive on that 


abject. It states that as the sudden departure of | 


the Ontaria from Valparaiso had excited various ru- 
mors, the literal correspondence between the Ad- 
miral and Captain Biddle is published for the satis- 
fiction of all, The rumors there were probably as 
isurd as they have been here—and to put an end 
totuem, it is published, that d'fficulties had occur- 
ted between Lord Cochrane and myself about a sa- 
lute; and that afterwards Lord Cochrane had request- 
ed me to remain in port, which f had declined do- 
ing, and had sailed. My own belief is, that the ob- 
ject of his movemects was to overawe us by the 
force of his squadron, and induce us to remain from 
lhe fear of being attacked. 

In thus leaving Valparaiso, I violated no duty 
vhatever to the government of Chili. Lord Coch- 
me had no right to detain an American man of 
var until his ships could be ready for sea In point 
df fact they did not sail until two weeks after my 
departure. Was I bound to delay executing the or- 
ders of my government, by wasting that much time 
Valparaiso? My destination too was in a course 
irectly opposite to that of his squadron. How then 
tuld my sailing in any way interfere with the pro- 
ets of his squadron? An instance much stronger 
thin this, hac occurred in the previous December 
tLima. Just as the Spanish expedition was about 
ailing against Chili, an English frigate was on the 
pont of leaving Lima forthe same place. The go- 
‘enment of Lima requested her commander to de- 
fer his sailing. This he refused, because he had 
tot been treated with proper respect in the port— 
let, although the frigate would obviously carry, and 

actually carry to Chili the first intelligence of 
he expedition preparing against it, yet the govern- 
ment of Lima made no effort to detain her by 
otce, 

With regard to personal civility, so far from re- 
‘ling advances from Lord Cochrone, it will be 


seen that I rather waived than insisted on rigid rules 
of ceremony. My own opinion of the usage on 
such occasions, founded on more than nineteea 
years experience in the navy is this: on anchoring 
in the foreign port where there are men of war, 
the man of war of the port sends an officer on 
board with a message of civility, and offers of assis- 
tance, &c. The commander of the foreign ship 
then makes 2 visit, which is returned by the com- 
mander of the man of war of the port—and an in- 
tercourse is thus opened, which is improved or not, 
according to the disposition of the parties. Al- 
though this is the most usual course, yetit is not al- 
ways pursued, eiiher from inadvertence, from an 
opinton that these matters are in themselves of 
smali importance, or from a diflerence of sentiment 
as to lis propriety. Someiimes a man of war, upon 
her arrival, sends in the first instance to the man of 
var of the port an offer to salute; on condition of 
receiving gun for gun; but this course is not free 
quent, nor is it, in my opinion, the most correct, 
thouga it is not in any way exceptionable. 

Up to the date of my sailing from the United 
States, you know, we never had any regulations 
about salutes in the navy. But to confirm my opi- 
nion on this subject I can state, that immediately 
on my arrival at Rio Janeiro, an officer came on 
beard with the compliments of the Portuguese ad- 
miral and the offer of any assistance I might want. 
When beating into Calloa, the Spanish commodore 
sent his first lieutenant on board before I had an- 
chored, with Compliments of congratulation oa my 
arrival and offers of assisiance. In this deportment 
I recogaised the character of officers and of gen- 
tlemen. To both of them I paid a visit the day 
following, and my visit was in due course returned. 
To neither of them did L pay the compliment of 
firing a salute, though at both places I saluted the 
torts, previously ascertaining it would be returned 
gun for gun. Upon my arrival xt Valparaiso, Lord 
Cochrane neither visited me himself, nor did he 
send on board any message of civility. Although 
{ was not unmindfu) that the advances towards an 
intercourse between us should most properly come 
from him, yet I waved this consideration as not be- 
ing very important, and I paid a visit to Lord Coch- 
rane. Did he return my visit? No; but in two hours 
after, I received his letter reminding me of a part 
of my duty, which he thought I had been long 
enough in tue the navy to know, and insinuating, 
that if L did not fire a salute, he would turn me out 
of the port. Had Lord Cochrane returned my vi- 
sit, and in the manner of a geatleman requested of 
me to salute, he might perhaps have obtained by 
civility what he certainly could not have extorted, 
for | trust L shall ever continue so much like yout. 
self and the rest of my brother officers, as not to be 
dragooned by Lord Cochrane or Ly any other lord, 
ov by any other man, into a conduct which might 
bring down reproach upon our flag. In fact, had I 
been undecided about saluting, the very letter of 
Lord Cochrane, calling upon me in such a style for 
a salute, would have determined me to refuse it. 

It has been suggested, as a motive of Lord Coch- 
rane’s conduct, that there were on board the Onta- 
rio, passengers attached to the royal cause, and al- 
so a million of doilars. The whole sum on board 
was two hundred and one thousand dollars receiv- 
ed at Lima, of which $15,000 were for Archibald 
Gracie and Sons, of N. York—§$15,000 for Mr. As. 
tor of N. York—$11,000 for Mr. Eliery, of Boston--- 
and the remainder was shipped by individuals in 














Lima, and consigned to individuals in Ric Janeire 
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This circumstance could have furnished no cause of | 
complaint, as it is customary for our ships of war, | 
as well as those of other nations, to do so. It is| 
sanctioned by our laws, and no doubt is entertain-| 
ed of its propriety. During my cruise in the Pacific, 
two English men of war touched at Valparaiso, ha- 
ving specie on board, which they were conveying | 
from Lima to Rio Janeiro, nor was any dissatisfac- 
tion ever expressed on that account. | 

With regard to the passengers attached to the |; 
royal cause, they were two merchants, one lady, | 
and one officer. To these two last, I had consented | 
to give a passage, at the earnest solicitation of the 
vice king of Peru. I did so, because the vice king | 
had yielded to my earnest solicitation for the re-| 
lease of two American ships, the Beaver and the 
Cantona, and because he had, as a personal favour} 
to myself, restored to liberty many of our unfortu- | 
nate countrymen, whom I found in the prisons of 
Lima, for having been taken in arms against the 
royalists. Not to live granted so slight a request, 
in return for such signal favours to my fellow citi- 
zens, I should have deemed a total want of feeling | 
and generosity-——nor could I ever have anticipated, | 
that whilst | was subjecting myself to the inconve-| 
nience of having strangers on board my ship, as a 
veturn for benefits conferred on my countrymen, L 
was layiag the foundation of reproaches against me 

The circumstances of liaving: a Spanish officer on 
board my ship, and the special reasons which in 
duced me to receive him, are state in my detailed 
report of the cruise to the Secretary of the Navy, 
made immediately on my arrival in the U. States. 

In maintaining the intercourse which my duty 
required with the conflicting parties in South Ame- 
ricg, it was difficult to avoid exciting the jealousy 
of one or both of them. Knowing the popular sen- 
timent of this country, and seeing many of our ci- 
iizens actually enged in hostilities against them, the 
Royalists were particularly disposed to consider us 
as inimical to thers. A conduct at once respectful 
and conciliatory towards them was due to the neu- 
trality of our government, and was no fess essential 
to enable myself to act with effect in procuring the 
the release of property and persons of my fellow ci- 
tizens in the power of the royal government. To 
this conduct I owe the success which attended my 
endeavours to serves my country. 
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sweet bread awd butter, and bread made of Indian 
corn and rye, similar to our brown home-made. 
Tea was brought from the kitchen, and handed 
round by a neat white servant girl. 


The establishment of this political patriarcé: con- 
sists of a house, two stories high, containing, I be- 
lieve, eight rooms; of two men and three maid ser. 
vants; three horses and a plain carriage. How 
great is the contrast between this individual, a man 
of knowledge and informatian—without pomp, pa- 
rade, or vitious and expensive establishments, as 
compared with the costly trappings, the depraved 
character, and the profligate expenditure of —— 
House, and ' What a lesson in this does 
America teach! There are now in this land, no less 
than three Cincinnati! 

Description of the Burning Spring. —This may be 
considered a very great natural curiosity. It is si. 
tuated about 68 miles above the junction of the 


| Kenawha county, Virginia, on the land of Lawrence 


Washington. ‘The water is contained in a hole in 
the earth, about three fect deep, and nine feet in 
circumference. The water is always muddy, and 
an air rushes out of it, which creates large bubbles 
on the surface, and if a blaze of fire is applied to it, 
takes fire with great rapidity, and burns at some 
times until all the water is consumed—but this does 
not affect the burning. It frequently continues se- 
veral weeks. This water is very cold—but it is put 
in agitation like the boiling of a pot, by the air that 
rushes out of it, and it emits a strong sulphuric 
smell—.Vews Letier. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 
GEN. BOLIVAR’S SPEECH 
To the Congress of Venezuela, assembled at Angostura, 
delivered on the 15th day of February, 1819, and 
9th year of its independence. 

Many ancient and modern nations have shaken off 
oppression, but few of them have known how to 
enjoy a tew precious moments of freedom: very 
soon have they returned to their former political 
vices, for the people more frequently than the go- 
vernment bring on the tyranny. ‘The habit of sub- 
mission renders them insensible to the charms of 





Very sincerely, your friend and obed’t serv’t. 
J. BIDDLE. 
Extract from a “Narrative of urney of 5000 
miles through the Eastern and Western States of 
America,” in18i7. By Henry B. Fearon, an En- 
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putation af superior t.! reat literary ac- 
quirements. Iwas » t ! 
a few days previous to this f had received the 
nour of a hospitable reception at their mansion. j 
Upon the present occasion the minister (ihe day | 
being Sunday) was of the dinner party. i 
As the table of'a “lute king” 
vou, take the following particulars:—first course, a 
pudding made of Ind corn, lasses and butter; 
second, veal, bacon, neck of mutton, potatoes, cab- 


ry 
t 
- 
¢ 


\ 
| 
j 
{ 
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bage, carrots, and Indian beans; Madevia wine, of |! 


which each drank two glasses. We sat down to | 


dinner at ene o'clock; at two, nearly all weni a se- | 


. . - 
und tiie to church. For tea, we had pound cake, } 


inay amuse some of || 


honor and national prosperity, and leads them to 
regard with insensibility the glory of being free 
|under the protection of laws dictated by their own 
will. The history of the world proclaims. this 
| dreadful truth. 

Democracy, in my opinion, is alone susceptible of 
jcomplete liberty; but, what democratical govern: 
| ment ever united*at the same time, power, prospe- 

rity, and perman >? and, on, the contrary, have 


riiwe not seen aristocracy and monarchy establish 


iereat and powerful empires for ages and ages‘ 
| What government is more ancient than that of Chi- 
r What republic has extended in duration those 
of Sparta and Venice? Did not the Roman empire 
lconquer the world? Did not monarchy exist in 
| France for fourteen centuries? What state is more 
powerful than Great Britain? The governments, 
| however of those nations, were either aristocratical 
jor monarchical 
} Notwithstanding such painful reflections, my 
imind is filled with joy at the great progress made 
'by our republic in its glorious career—loving what 
jis useful, animated by what is just, and aspiring to 
;what is perfect c ezuela, on separating from 


» Tec s.r independence and liberty 
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her equality and her national sovereignty, constitut- 
ing herself into a democratical republic, she pro 

scribed monarchy, distinctions, nobility, charters 

a privileges: she declared the rights of man, the 

liberty of acting, thinking, speaking, and writing 

Those facts so eminently liberal cannot be sufficient- 
ly admired for the purity which gave them birth.— 
The first Congress of Venezuela fixed in indelible 
charecters in the annals of our legislation, the ma 

iesty of the people as properly expressed in the 
social sct as the fitest to form the happiness of the 
mation. Every feeling of my mind is required to 
appreciate duly the supereminent good contained 
in that immortal code of our rights and laws. But 
st the same time how shall I express myself? Shall 
jdare to profane with my censure the sacred tables 
of our laws? There are sentiments which cannot 
remainn Quiet in the breast of a man that loves his 
country, and which however attempted to be con- 
ceal d, agitate by their violence, and which an im- 
pe os fuce obliges him to disclose. It grieves 
me to think, that the government of Venezuela re- 
quires reform; and although many illustrious citizens 
tlink as 1 do, alldo not possess sufficient boldness 
to state publicly their opinion in favor of the adop- 
tion of new principles, and this consideration has 
led me to be the first in introducing a subject of 
the greatest importance—although, in doing so, 
tle ¢ 1San excessive audacity, in pretending to give 
adv.ce to the counsellors of the nation. 

Tue more I admire the excellency of the Fede- 
ml Constitution of Venezuela, the more am I con- 
vinced of the impossibility of applying it to our si- 
tuation; and according to my way of thinking, it is 
amiracle that its model in North America has ex- 
isted with so much prosperity, and not been thrown 
into confusion on the first appearanee of danger or 
embarrassment. Notwithstanding which, that peo- 
ple is a singular example of political virtue, and mo- 
rl rectitude. Liberty has been its cradle, it has 
grown up in liberty, and is maintained by pure l- 
berty. 1 will add, that that people is unique in the 
history of the human race, and repeat that it is a 
prodigy, that a system so weak and complicated as 
the Federal, should have existed under so difficult 
and delicate circumstances as those which have oc- 
curred. However, whatever the case may be as to 
the government, I must say of the American people, 
that the idea never entered my mind of assimilating 
the situation and nature of two nations so distinct 
asthe Anglo and Spanish American. Would it not 
beextremely difficult to apply to Spain the political, 
civil, and religious code of Great Britain? It would 
be even more difficult to adopt in Venezuela the 
hws of N. America. Does not the Spirit of Law 
ay, that laws ought to be suited to the people ma- 
king them, and that it is a very great chance, that 
those of one nation will suit another? ‘Chat the 
laws ought to bear relation to the physical state ef 
the country, to its climate, to the quality of its soil, 
‘o its situation, to its extent, and to the manner of 
life of its inhabitants; having reference to the de- 
gree of liberty, the constitution can support, to the 
religion of the people, to their inclinations, riches, 
amber, commerce, customs and morals. 

Inow present the code, which, according to my 
way of thinking, we ought to adopt. 

The constitution of Venezuela, although found- 
edon the most perfect principles, differed widely 
irom that of America, in an essential point, and 
without doubt, the most important. The Congress 
of Venezuela like that of America, participates in 


But we go further, and subdivide it by committing 
it to a collective body, and are consequently subject 
to the inconvenience of making the existence of 
the government periodical, of suspending and of 
lissolving it whenever the members separate. Our 
triumvirate is void, as one may say, of unity, dura- 
tion, and personal responsibility; it is at times desti- 
tute of action, it is without perpetual life, real uni- 
formity and immediate responsibility; and a govern- 
mene, which does not possess continuance, may be 
nominated a nullity. Although the powers of the 
President of the United States are limited by exces- 
sive restrictions, he exercises by himselfalone all 
the functions of authority granted him by the con- 
stitution, and there can be no doubt that his aadmin- 
istration must be more uniform, constant, and truly 
proper, than that of a power divided amongst vari- 
ous individuals, the composition of which cannet 
but be monstrous. 

The judicial power of Venezuela is similar to 
that in America, indefinite in duration, temporary 
and not perpetual, and it enjoys all the indepen- 
dence necessary. 

The first congress, in its Federal Constitution, 
consulted rather the spirit of the different provin- 
ces, than the solid idea of establishing an indivisi- 
ble and concentrated republic. There sat 
our legislators under the influence of provin- 
cials, carried away with the dazzling appearance of 
the happiness of North America, thinking that the 
blessings she enjoyed were owing exclusively to 
the form of government, and not to the character of 
the people. And in fact, the example of the U. 
States, with its progressive prosperity, was too flat- 





tering not to have been followed. Who could re- 


i sist the glorious attraction of the full and absolute 


}enjoyment of sovereignty, independence and liber- 
ty’ Who could resist the admiration and esteem 
inspired by an intelligent government, which unites 
at the same moment public and private rights, 
which forms by general consent the supreme law. of 
individuals ? Who can resist the dominion of a be- 
neficent government, which, with an able, active, 
and powerful hand, directs at all times and in all 
cases, all its efforts towards that social perfection 
which ought to be the end of all human institutions? 
However beautiful this magnificent federative sys- 
tem might appear, and in fact be, Venezuela, could 
not enjoy it immediately on shaking off her chains; 
we were not prepared for so great a good; good as 
well as evil, causes death when sudden and exces- 
sive; our moral constitution did not yet possess the 
benefits of a government completely representative, 
and which is so sublime when it can be adopted by 
a republic of Saints. 

Representatives of tie People !—You are convened 
to confirm or repeal, whatever may appear to you 
proper to be preserved, reformed, or expunged in 
our social compact. It is your duty to correct the 
work of our first legislators, and I would say, that 
to you it belongs to cover a portion of the beauties 
contained in our political code, for all hearts are not 
formed foradmiring every beauty, nor all eyes capa- 
ble of supporting the celestial blaze of perfection — 
The Book of the Apostles, the Doctrine of Jesus, 
the Divine writings, sent by a gracious Providence 
to better mankind, so sublime, and so holy, would 
kindle an ocean of flame at Constantinople, and the 
whole of Asia, would fiercely burn, were the Book 
of Peace to be imposed at once as the code of reli- 
gion, laws, add customs. 

Permit me to call the attention of the congress to 








some of the attributes of the executive Power~— 


a matter which may be of vital importance: Bear 
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in mind that our population is neither European nor 
American, but is rather a compound of African and 
American, than of European origin, because even 
Spain herselt is not strictly European, from her 
African blood, institutions, and character. It is im- 
possible to point Gut with propriety to what human 
family we belong—the greater part of the Abori- 
gines lave beea annihilated, the Eurepean has 
ziixed with the American and with the African, and 
the latter has mixed also with the Indian and the 
European. All chicdren of the same mother, our 
fathers, various in origin and in blood, are stran- 


iiffer all in figure and form from each 


gers, and 
other 

All the citizens of Venezuela enjoy by the con- 
stitution a political equality; and if that equality had 
not been a doy in Athens, in France, and in A- 
merica, we ought to confirm the principle, in order 
to currect the eifference which may apparently ex 
ist. Legislators! my opinion is, that the fundamen- 
tal principle of our systcm, depends immediately 
and solely on equality being established and practi- 
sedin Venezuela. ‘bhat men are all born with equal 
tights to the benefit of society, lias been sanctioned 
by almost all the sages of every age; as has also, 
that all men are not born with equal capacities for 
the attsinment of every rank, as all ought to prac- 
tice viriuc, and ali do not so; all ought to be brave, 
and all are not; all ought to possess talents, and all 
do not. From this arises the real distinction obser- 
ved amongst individuals of the most hberally estab 
lished society. 

If the principle of political equality be generally 
acknowledged, not less so is that of physical and 
moral equality. 4 would be an illusion, an absurdi 
ty to«suppose the conirary. Nature makes men 
equal in genius, temperament, strength and charac- 
ter. Laws correct that difference by placing the 
individual in society, where education, industry, 
arts, sciences and virtues, give a fictitious equality 
properly called political and social. The union of 
ail classes in one state is eminently beneficial, and 
in which diversity is multiplied in proportion to the 
propagation of the species. By it 
cord been torn up by the roots, and many jeulou 
sies, follies, and prejudies avoided 

Our diversity of opinion requires a most powerful | 
pulse, and a delicate manner for managing so hete 
Togeneous a body, a3 its complicated composition 
may be dislocated, divided, and dissolved by the 
slightest change. 

The most perfect system of government is that, 
which produces the greatest degree of happiness, of 
social security, and political stability 

By the laws dictated by the first Congress, we 


alone has dis- 








have reason to hope, that felicity will be the portion I 
of Venezuela; and, from you we may flatter our: |} 
gelves, that security and stability will render that}| 
felicity perpetual. i 
To you tt belongs to resolve the problem, ia what | 
manner afier having baoken the fetters of our tor j 
nicer oppressors, we may accomplish the wonderful | 
feat of preventing the remains ot our grievous eains | 
being turned into the arms of licentiousness. The| 
relics of Span.sh Dominion will continue a long time 
before we can cory letely destroy tiem; ouratmos- | 
shere is impregnated with the contagion of ck spot-| 


| 


of our salutary laws, have purified the air we breathe. 
Our bands are indeed free, but our hearts are stil 
guffering from the effects of servitude. Man, in lo- 
ging his liberty, says Homer, loses half his spirit 





ism, and neither the flame of war, nor the ete 


A republican government bas been, is, aud ought 
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to be that of Venezucla; its basis ought to be the 
sovereignty of the people, the division of power, 
civil liberty, the prohibition of slavery, and the abo. 
ition of monarchy and privileges. We want equal. 
ity for recasting, as one may say, men, pelitical 
opinions, and public customs. ‘throwing our sight 
over the vast fie] we have to examine, let us fix 
our attention on the dangers we ought to avoid, and 
let history guide us in our career. 

Athens presents us with the most brilliant exam. 
ple of anasolute democracy, and at the same time 
is amelancholy proof of the extreme weakness of 
that kind of government. The wisest legislator of 
Greece did not see his republic last ten years, and 
underwent the humiliation of acknowledging the 
insufficiency of an absolute democracy for govern. 
ing any kind of society, not even the most cultivas 
ted, moral, and limited, because ii shines only with 
flashes of liberiy. Let us acknowledge then that 
Solon has undeceived the world, and shewn how 
difheult it is to govern men by simple laws. 

The republic of Sparta, whieh appeared a chime. 
rical invention, produced more real eflects than the 
ingenious work of Solon, glory, virtue, morality, 
and consequently national happiness, were the re« 
sult of the legislature ef Lycurgus. Although two 
kings in one state were like two monsters to devour 
it—Sparta suffered but little from that double roy. 
alty, and Athens enjoyed the most splendid lot 
under an absolute sovereignty, free elections of ma- 
gistrates frequently renewed, mild, wise, and politic 
laws. Pisistratus, an usurper and a despot, did more 
good to Athens than her laws; and Pericles, altho’ 
an usurper likewise, was the most useful citizen. 

the republic of Thebes existed only during the 
lives of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, for it is men, 
and not principles, that form governments. However 
wise codes, systems, and statutes may ke, they 
have but little influence on socicty; it is virtuous, 
patriotic, and enlightened men that constitute re- 
publies. 

Phe Roman constitution was that which produced 
the greatest power and fortune to any people on 
earth; in it there was no exact distribution of power. 

The consuls, the senate, and the people were 
legislators, magistrates, and judges, they all partici- 
pated in all those offices. ‘The executive, consist- 
ing of two consuls had the same inconvenience as 
that of Sparta, and yet notwithstanding its deformity, 
the republic did not suffer that mischievous discor- 
dance, which might be supposed inseparable froma 
magistracy, consisting of two individuals endowed 
equally with the powers of a monarch. A govern- 
ment whose sole inclination was war and conquest, 
did not appear likely to establish the happiness of 
the peopie. A government morstrous in itself, and 
purely warlike raised Rome to the highest pitch of 
virtue and giory, and formed of the world a Roman 
empire, proving to mankind the force of political 
vitiues, and tie trivial influence of institutions. 

Passing from ancient to modern times, we find 
England and France deserving general attention, 
and giving impressive lessons, in every species of 
government. Tne revolutions in those two great 
states, like brilliant meteors, have filled the world 
with so great a profusion of political light, that 
every thinking being has learned what are the 
rights and duties of man; in what the excellency of 
governments consists, and in what their vices; all 
know how to appreciate the intrinsic value of the 
theoretica! speculations of modern philosophers and 
legislators. in short, this star in its brilliant course 
inflamed even the apathetic Spaniards, who also 
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entering the political whirlwind gave ephemeral | 
proof ot liberty, and have shewn their incapacity ot! 
living under the mild cominion of the law, by re- 
turning after a short blaze to their original bondage. 
Legislators! —YVhis is the proper time for repeat- 
ing wat the cloquent Volney says ta his dedication 
to the ruins of Palmyra—* To the growing people 
of the Spanish Indies—to the generous chiefs who | 
“conduct them to liberty—may the errors and mis- 
* fortunes of the old world, teach wisdom and hap- 
“ piness to the new.”—May they never lose them 
selves, but the lessons of experience give. in the 
schools of Greece, of Rume, of France, of England, 
and of America, and be instructed by them in the | 
difficult science of establishing and preserving na- | 
tions with proper, just, legitimate, and above ail| 
useful laws; never forgetting that the excellency of | 
agovernment docs ot consist in its theory, form, | 
or mechanism, but in being fitted to the nature and 
character of the people for whicheit was instituted. 
Rome and Great Britain are the nations which 
have most eacetled amongst the ancients and mo- 
derns. Both were born to cummand and be free, 
and yet neithe» nad constitutions modelled in liber- 
ty’s most brilliant form, but solid establishments; 
and on that account therefore L recommend to vou, 
representatives, the study of the British constitution, 
winch appears to be one destined to produce the 
greaiest possible effect on the people adopting it; 
but perfect as it may be, I am very far at the same 
time, from proposing a servile imitation of it. When 
I speak of the British constitution, I refer solely to 
the democratical part of it, and in truth it may be} 
denominated, a monarchy in system, in which is ac- | 
knowledged the sovereignty of the people, the di- 
vision and equilibr um of power, civil freedom, liber- | 
ty of conscience, and of Use press, and every thing | 
that is sublime in polities. A greater degree oF 
H 





liberty cannot be enjoyed in any kind of republic, 
and it may indeed claim a higher rank in social or- | 
der. Lrecommend that constitution as the best! 
model to those who aspire to the enjovments of the | 
rights of man, and of all that political felicity com 
patible with our frail natures. 

In nothing however, would we change our funda- 
mental laws, were we to adopt a legislative power 
similar to that of the British parhament. We have 
divided, asthe Americans have done, the national 
representation into two huuses, that of the repre- 
sentatives and the senate. ‘The first is wisely com- 
posed, it enjoys all the privileges fitted tor it, and is 
not susceptible of essential change, as the constitu- 
tion has endowed it with the origin, form, and pow- 
ers, required by the will of the people for being 
lawfully and competently represented. 

If the senate in place of being elective were he- 
reditary, it would in my conception be the basis, 
the bond, and the soul of the republic, and in po- 
litical storms it would possess the functions of go- 
vernment, and would resist popular commotions. 
Attached to the government by the powerful ex- 
citement of its own preservation, it would ever op 
pose the attempts the people might make against 
the jurisdiction and authority of their magistrates. 
It must be confessed, that most men are ignorant of 
their true interests, and are continually attacking 
them in the hands of those to whom they are com. 
mitted—the individual contends against the general 
mass, and the general mass against authority, and it 
is therefore necessary that a neutral body should 
exist in all governments to protect the injured, and 
diszrm the offender. This neutral body, in order 
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origin from the choice of the government, nor from 
that of the people, but in such wise that it may en- 
joy complete indepence, neither fearing nor hoping 
any thing from either of those sources of authority. 
An hereditary senate as a part of the people would 
participate in its interests, in its opinions, and in its 
spirit, and for that reason it is not presumed, that 
an hereditary senate will separate from the interests 
of the people, and forget its legislative duties. The 
senators in Rome, and the p¢ers in Britain, have 
prove | themselves the firmest pillars in the glorious 
structure of civil and political liberty. 

These senators will, for the first time, be elected 
by the congress, and their successors ta the senate 
will occupy the principal atteation of the govern- 
ment, which will cause them to be educated in a 
college especially set apart for the instrnetion of 
those future guardians and legislators of the coun- 
try. They will be taught the arts, the sciences, and 
every thing that can adorn the mind of a public 
man; from their earliest infancy they will be ac- 
quainted with the career destined them by Provi- 
dence, and from their most tender years their souls 
willbe elevated to the dignity awaiting them. 

In no manner whatever would the creation of an 
hereditary senate be a violation of political equality 
it isnot a nobility I wish to establish, because that, 
as has been said by a celebrated republican, would 
be to destroy at once equality and liberty. It is an 
office for which candidates ought to be prepared, 
and is also an office requiring extensive knowledge, 
and proportionate means for attaining it. 

In elections every thing ought not to be left to 
chance and hazard, for the public is easier deceived 
than nature perfected by art, and although it be a 
fact, that these Senators will not proceed from the 
womb of virtue, it is equally true, that they will 
come forth endowed with a most finished education. 
Tie Uiberators of Venezucla are moreover entitled 
to hold forever a high rank in the Republic, which 
is indebted to them tor existence, and I do believe 
that posterity would observe with regret the ex- 
tinction of the illustrious names of its first.benefac- 
ors. 4 will say farther, that it is for the public in- 
terest, that it is for the National honour, and that it 
is due from the gratitude of Venezuela, to preserve 
in honor to the latest posterity, a race of virtuous, 
prudent, and valiant mea, who overcoming every 
obstacle have established the Republic at the ex- 
pence of the most heroic sacrifices, and, if the Peo- 
ple of Venezuela do not applaud and rejoice at the 
elevation of its benefactors, they are unworthy to 
be free, and never wiil be so. 

An hereditary Senate, I say again, will be the fun- 
damental basis of the Legislative Power, and conse- 
quently the basis of the whole government. It will 
act equally as a counterpoise to the Government. 
and the People, end will be an intermediate 
authority to deaden the arrows which thyse perpe- 
tual rivals are constantly shooting at each other. 

in all contests the interpositions of a third per- 
son becomes the means of reconciliation, and thus 
will the Senate of Venezuela be the cement of the 
delicate edifice so liable to violent concussions. It 
will be the means of calming the fury and main- 
taining the harmony betwixt the Members and the 
Head of this political boy. Nothing can corrupt a 
Legislative body invested with the lighest honours, 
dependent on itself alone, without fearing any thing 
from the people or expecting any thing from Go- 
vernment whose only object is to repress every 
tendency to evil, and to encourage every attempt 
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istence of a society 
and prosperity. 

It has been most justy remarked, that the Bri- 
tish House of Peers is invaluable to the nation, as 
forming a bulwark to the Liberties of the People; 
and I dare add, that the Senate of Venezuela will 
not only be a bulwark to Liberty, but a help toren 
der the Republic perpetual. 

The Executive power in Great Britian is invest- 
ed with all the Sovereign Authority fitted to it, but 
it is also circumscribed by a triple line of ditches, 
barriers, and pallisades. The Sovereign is indeed 
the head of the Government, but his ministers and 
officers depend more on the iaws than on his autho- 
rity, because they are personally responsible, a nd 
from that responsibility not even royal —— 
can exempt them. He is commander in chief 
the army and navy, he makes peace and declares 
war, but it is the parliament alone which votes an- 
nually the supplies. For neutralizing his power, 
the person of the King is inviolable and sacred; 
whilst his head is lelt free, his hands are bound 
The Sovereign of Britain bas three formidable ri- 
vals, the 
ple and to Parliament; the House of Peers, which 
protects the interests of the People, as representing 
the nobility of which it is composed; and the House 
of Commons, the organ of the British public; as 
the judges are moreover responsible for the due 
fulfilment of the laws, they adhere strictly to them, 
and the administrators ot the public money being 
accountable not only for their own violation of r daty 
but even for what the government may do, guard 

gainst misapplication. 

The more the nature of the Executive Power in 
Britain is exumined, the more will you be inclined 
to think it the most perfect model heed 
monarchy an aristocr 
nezuela iet the executive power be exercised by a 
President, appointed by the people or their repre- 
sentatives, and we shall then have taken « long 
stride towards national felicity 

Whoever the citizen may be that may fill that si-]} 
tuation, he will be supported by the Constitution; 
authorised to do good, he cannot do evi!, for sub 
imitting to the laws his ministers will co-operate 
with tum, and should he on the contrary 
infringe them, his own ministers will! 
sulated in the midst of the republic, a: 
impeach him to the Senate. ‘The minist: 
responsible fur such offences as may be comm 
are the persons that govern, and it 
advantage of the system, that those 
diately exercising the 
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it cught to make laws and see those executed which 
it does make. Nothing is so dangerous to a people 
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jas a weak Executive, and if it has been deemed ne. 
| cessary to endow it with so many attributes in a 
monarchy, how infinitely more indispensible would 
it bein arepublic. Let us fix our atiention to this 
j di tlerence, = d we shall find that the equilibrium 
| of power ought to be distributed in two ways. Ina 
| Republic the : xecutive ought to be the strongest, 
| because every thing conspires against it; and on 
! the other hand, ina monarchy the Legislative ought 
{to be the most powerful, as every thing unites ig 
\favor of the Sovereign. The veneration, which 
people bear for a regal magistracy, is a proof of its 
influence in augmenting the superstitious respect 
paid to that species of authority; ‘The splendor of 
the throne, crown and purple, the formidabe sup- 
port given by the nobility, the immense riches ae. 
‘| quired by generations of the same dynasty, and the 
| fraternal “protection afforded by kings to each other, 
| are considerable advontages militating in favor of 
|royal authority, and render it almost unlimited. 
Those very advantages are a reason why a Pepub- 
lican Magistrate should be endowed with greater 
power than that possessed by a constitutional prince. 
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A republican magistrate is an insulated individual 
in the midst of society, entrusted with the duty of 
curbing the impetus of the people towards licen. 
tiousness, and the propensity of judges and admin- 
| istrators to an abuse of the laws. Such a one, with 
| regard to the legislative body, the senate, and the 
people, is a single individual resisting the combined 
attack of the opinions, the interests, and the pas- 
| sions of society, which, according to what Carnot 
says, is constanly striving betwixt the desire of go- 
verning and that of not being subject to any autho- 
rity. He isin short one atlas opposed to a multi- 
jtude of others. The only corrective to such weak- 
ness is a vigorous and suitable resistance to the op- 
position made to the executive power by the lJegis- 
latave body and people ofa republic. If the Execu- 
| tive do not possess the means of exe reising all the 
jauthority properly placed at its disposal, it becomes 
\null, and the government expires, leaving anarchy, 
| usurpation, and tyranny as its heirs and successors. 

Let the whole system of government, therefore, 
be strengthened, and the equilibrium established 
jin such a manner, that it cannot be overturned, or 
its refinement become a cause of decay. As no 
form of government is so weak as a democracy, its 
consutution ought to be as solid as possible, and its 
institutions conducive to stability. If such be not 
| th e case, we may reckon on having only a govern: 
ment on trial, and not a permanent system; and, on 
having a wavering, tumultuous, and anarchical com- 
| munity, and nota social estabishment in which hap- 
| piness, peace and justice reign. 


Legislators /—Let us not be presumptuous, but 
| moderate in our pretensions. It is by no means 
| likely that we can do what has never yet been ac- 
1 }| complishe 2d by any of the human race, what the 
| greatest and wisest nations have never efiected.— 
Undefined hberty, and absolute democracy are the 
rocks on which republican hopes and expectations 
| have been wrecked. 
| ‘Yake a view of the republics of antiquity, of 
‘those of modera times, and of those rising into ex- 
istence, aud you will find, that almost all have been 
frustrated in their attempts. ‘The men who aim at 
legitimate itutions and social perfection, are un- 
doubtedly deserving of every praise; but, who can 
say that mankind possess complete wisdom, or that 
they practise all the virtues which the union of 
power and justice imperatively demand? Angels, 
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and not men, can only exist free, peaceable, and 
happy, in the exercise of sovereign power. 

Whilst the people of Venezuela exercise the 
ights they lawfully Ss us moderate the ex- 
-essive pretensions which an incompetent form of 
government might suggest—and let us give up that 
federal system which does not suit us—let us clear 
off the triumvirate executive power, and concenter 
‘tin one President—and let us commit to him suffi- 
cient authority to enable him to resist the inconve- 
uiences arising from our recent situation, from the 
state of warfare we have been suffering under, and 
trom the kind of foreign and domestic enemies we 
have had to deal with, and with whom we shail still 
have to contend for a length of time. Let the le- 
gislative power resign the attributes belonging to 
the executive, and acquire nevertheless fresh con- 
sistency, and fresh influence in the equilibrium of 
authority. Let the courts of justice be reformed 
by the permanency and independence of the judg- 
es, by the establishment of juries, and of civil and 
criminal codes, not dictated by antiquity nor by 
conquering kings, but by the voice of nature, by 
the cry of justice, and by the genius of wisdom. 

It is my anxious wish, that every part of the go- 
vernment and administration, should acquire that 
degree of vigor, which can alone sustain a due equi- 
librium not simply amongst the members of the 
goverument, but even amongst the various ranks of 
which society is composed. It would not signify, 
were the springs of political system to be relaxed, 
if that relaxation did not occasion the dissolution of 
the social body, and the ruin of those associated.— 
‘The cries of the human race in the field of battle 
and in tumultuous assemblies, appeal to Heaven 
arainst those inconsiderate and blind Legislators, 
who have thought they could with impunity make 
rials of chimerical institutions. All the nations on 

arth have sought after liberty, some by arms, and 
others by laws, passing alternately from anarchy to 
despotism, or from despotism to anarchy, but very 
tew have been satisfied with moderate attainments, 
or adopted constitutions conformable to their means, 
nature, and circumstances. 

Let us not attempt what is impossible, least by 
endeavoring to rise too high in the regions of liber- 
ty, we fall into the abyss of tyranny. From abso- 
ute liberty there is always a descent to absolute 
power, and the medium betwixt the two extremes 
is supreme social liberty. Abstract ideas give rise 
to the pernicious idea of unlimited liberty. Let us 
so act, that the power of the people be restrained 
within the limits pointed out by reason and interest; 
that the national will be curbed by a just authority; 
and that a civil and criminal legislation, analogous 
to our constitution, govern imperatively the judicial 
power; in which case an equilibrium will exist, and 
those differences and discords avoided which would 
embarrass the concerns of state, as well as that 
uniting society. . k 

To form a staple government, a national feeling 
is required possessing an uniform inclination to- 
wards two principal points, regulating public will, 
and limiting public authority, the bounds of which 
are difficult to be assigned, but it may be supposed 
that the best rule for our direction, is reciprocal re- 
striction and concentration, so that there may be 
the least friction possible betwixt legitimate will 
and legitimate power. 

Love of country, laws, and magistrates, ought to 
be the ruling passion in the breast of every repub- 


lican. Venezuelans love their country but not its 





species of complication which shackles instead of 
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laws, because they are bad, and the source of evil, 
and as little could they respect their Magistrates, as 
the old ones were wicked, and the new ones are 
hardly known in the career they have commenced. 
If a sacred respect does not exist for country, laws, 
and constituted authorities, society is a state of con- 
fusion, an abyss, and a conflict of man with man, and 
of body with body. 

To save our incipient republic from such a chaos, 
all our moral powers will be insufficient, unless we 
melt the whole people down into one mass; the le- 
gislation is a whole, and national feeling is a whole. 
Unity, unity, unity, ought to be our device. 

The blood of our citizens is various, let us mix 
it to make it one; our constitution has divided au- 
thority, let us agree to unite it: our laws are the 
sad remains of all ancient and modern despotisms, 
let the monstrous structure be demolished, let it 
fall, and withdrawing from its ruins, Iet us erect a 
temple to justice, and under the auspices of its sa- 
cred influence, let us dictate a code of Venezuelan 
laws. Should we wish to consult records and mo- 
dels of legislation—Great Britain, France, and 
North America, present us with admirable ones. 

Popular education ought to be the first care of 
the Congress’ paternal regard. Morals and know- 
ledge are the cardinal points of a republic, and mo- 
rals and knowledge are what we most want. 

Let us take from Athens her Areopagus, and the 
guardians of customs and laws; let us take from 
Rome her censors and domestic tribunals, and form- 
ing a holy alliance of those moral institutions—let 
us renew on earth the idea of a people not content- 
ed with being free and powerful, but which desires 
also to be virtuous. 

Let us take from Sparta her austere establish- 
ments, and form from those three springs a reser- 
voir of virtue. 

Let us give our republic a fourth power with 
authority to preside over the infancy and hearts of 
men—public spirit, good habits, and republican 
morality. Let us constitute this Areopagus to watch 
over the educalion of youth and national instruction, 
to purify whatever may be corrupt in the Republic; 
to impeach ingratitude, egotism, juke-warmness in 
the Country’s cause, sloth and idleness—and to 
pass judgment on the first germs of corruptign and 
pernicious exainple. 

We should correct manners with moral pain, the 
same as the Law punishes crime with corporal, not 
only what may offend, but what may ridicule; not 
only what may assault, but what may weaken, and 
not only what may violate the Constitution, but 
whatever may infringe on public decency. 

The jurisdiction of this really sacred tribunal 
ought to be effective in every thing regarding edu- 
cation and instruction, and only deliberative as to 
pains and punishments; and thus its annals and re- 
cords, in which will be inscribed its acts and delibe- 
rations, and the moral principles and actions of ci- 
tizens, will be the registers of virtue and vice. Re- 
gisters which the people will consult in their elec- 
tions, the magistrate in their determinations, and 
the judges in decisions. Such an institution, how- 
ever chimerical it may appear, is infinitely easier 
to realise, than others of less utility to mankind es- 
tablished by some ancient and modern legislators. 

Legislators/—By the project of the constitution,, 
which I respectfully submit to your consideration, 
you will discover the feeling by which it was dic- 
tated. 

In proposing the division of our citizens into ac- 





tive and passive, 1 have endeavoured to excite Na- 
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tional prosperity by industry’s two great springs—~ |! moment of time equally precious and pressing, and 


fabour and knowledge. Stimulated by those two 
powerful causes, the greatest diffi ies may be 
overcome, and inen made respectable and happy. 
In rmposing equitable and prudent restrictions on 
the priaary and electoral assemblies, the first ba: 
rier is opposed to popular licentiousness, and there- 
by those injurious and tumultuous meetings, avoid 


ed, which at all times have given rise to prejudicial | 


consequences in the election, and which have of 
course been entailed on the Magistrates and the 
government, as the primordial act is generative of 
either the liberty or slavery of a people. 

By increasing in the balance of power the weight 
of the Congress, by the number of Legislators and 
the nature of the Senate, a fixed basis is bestowed 
on this primary body of tie Nation, and it is invest- 
ed with great importance for the exercise of its 
sovereign functions. 

In separating distinctly the Executive from the 
Legislative power, it is not intended to sow division 
betwixt those Supreme authorities, but to unite 
them with those 
from independence. 

In investing the Executive with a power and 
authority much exces 
ed, itis by no means intended io enable «a despot to 
tyrannise over the Republic, but to prevent delibe- 
tative despotism becoming: ti mmediate cause of 
a re ind ol despo ic chang Ss, nh WV hich anarchy 
wol 
narchy 

In soliciting the independence of judges, the es- 
tablishment of Juries, and a new code, the 
of civil iberty is requested, 
the most equitable, the most 


} 
t 


} 
worgd the 


security 
the most estimable, 
necessary, and in one 
only Liberty, as without it, wl others are 
a nullity. An amendment ts as 
ble abuses in our judicature, an 
origin trom the 


ced of the lamenta- 
iwhich derive thei} 
filthy sink of Spanish legislation, | 

collected in various ares, and from various sources, | 
equally from the productions of tolly, and of talent, | 
equally the fruit of good sense, and of extravagance, | 
and equally the memorial of genius and of caprice. | 
Yhat judicial Encyclopedia, that monster with ten! 
thousand heads, whi herto been a rod of | 
punisment to Spanish nations, is the fiercest cala- | 
mity the anger of Heaven cyer permitted that un-} 
fortunate empire to be afflicted with. | 
Meditating on the most efiicient mode of rege. | 


1 Dus 


nerating the character and habits, which tyranny 
and war have given us, I have dared to suggest a 
moral power, drawn from the remote ages of anti- 
guity, and those obsolete laws, which for some | 
time maintained public virtue amongst the Greeks 
and Romans, and although it may be considered a 
mere whim of fancy, it is possible, and I flatter my-; 
sel, that you will not altogether overlook an idea, 
which when meliorated by experience and know-! 
ledge, may prove of the greatest efficacy. 


Terrified at the disunion which has hitherto ex- | 
| 


isted, and must exist amongst us from the subtle | 
spirit characterising the federative system, 1 have | 
been induced to sohcit you to adopt the 
tion and in of all the States oi 
one Republic, one and indivisible. 
My Opinion, urgent, vital, and saving, end of such a, 
nature that without it, the fruit of our regeneration 

woukl be destruction. 

It is my duty, Legislators, to present to you a just 
and faithful picture of my political, civil, and mili- 
tary administration, but to do so would tire your 
vaiuable attention too much, and rob you at this 


unl Venezuela into 


bonds of harmony which proceed | 


sding what it jutherto possess- | 


' 
{ 
tld be alternately replaced vy oligarchy and om 


A measure in i| 


jthe Secretaries of Stxte will therefore give an ac. 
| count to the Congress of their various departments, 
and exhibit at the same time those documents and 
records necessary to illustrate every thing, and to 
make you thorough!v acquainted with the real and 
actual state of the Republic. 

I will not notice the most momentous acts of my 
command, although they cancern most of my coun. 
trymen, and will cali your attention only to the last 
memorable revolution. Horrid, atrocious, and im. 
pious slavery, covered with her sable mantle the 
land of Venezuela, and our atmosphere lowered 
with the dark gloomy clouds of the tempest, threat- 
ening a fiery deluge. 1 implored the protection of 
the God of nature, and at his Almighty word, the 
storm was dispelled. he day-star of liberty rose, 
slavery broke her chains, and Venezuela was sur- 
rounded with new and with grateful sons, who 
turned the instruments of her thralldom & bondage, 
into arms of freedom. Yes! those who were former. 
ly slaves, are now free, those who were formerly the 
enemies of our country, are now its defenders. 

I leave to your sovereign authority the reform or 
}| fepeal of all my ordnances, statutes, and decrees, but 
[implore you to contirm the complete emancipa 
Hi tion of the slaves, as L would beg my life, or the sal- 
| vation of the republic. 

To exhibit the military history of Venezuela, 
would be to bring to our recollection the history of 
republican heroisin amongst the ancienis; it would 
shew that Venezucla had made as brilliant sacrifices 
on the sacred altar of liberty. ‘he noble hearts of 
our generous warriors, have been filled with those 
subline and honorable feelings, which have ever 
been attributed to the benefactors of the human 
race. Not fighting for power or fortune, nor even 
glory, but for liberty alone; the title of Liberator of 
the Kepublic has been their highest recompense, 
having, in forming an association of those gallant 
heroes, instituted the order of Liberators of Vene- 
zucla —Legislutars! ‘Vo you it belonzs to confer ho, 
nors and decorations, and it is your duty to exercise 
that act of national gratitude 
Men who have given up all the benefits and ad. 
vantages they formerly cnjoyed as a proof of their 
virtue and disinterestedness—men who have under- 
gone every thing horvible in a most inhuman war, 
suflering the most painful privations and the cruel- 
fest anguish—men so deserving of their country, 
merit the attention of government; and I have there- 
fore given directions to recompense them out of 
the national property 
if I have acquired any portion of merit in the 
;eyes of my countrymen, Lentreat you, Representa- 
{tives, to vouchsafe my petition as the reward of my 
|feeble services, and let the Congress order a distri- 
(bution of the national property, conformable to the 
{ordinance I passed in the name of the Republic, in 
|favor of the military sous of Venezuela. 

After our having in a succession of victories de- 
stroyed the Spanish armies, the court of Madrid in 
| despair, vainly endeavoured to take by surprise the 





‘ 





concentra- jj feclings of those magnanimous sovereigns, who had 


| just extirpated usurpation and tyranny in Europe, 
and who ought to protect the legitimacy and justice 
of the cause of America. Spain unable to reduce 
us to submission by dint of arms, had recourse to 
her insidious policy, and tried every perfidious art. 
Ferdinand humbled himself so tir as to confess, that 
without the assistance of foreign aid, he could not 
force us back under his ignominious yoke; a yoke 
which no mortal power can oblige us to submit to. 
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(Xo. 22 BE yor. vil} THE NATIONAL REGISTER: 
oe and Venezuela convinced that she is in possession of || much her height of knowledge transcends her ex- 
sanaall sufficient strength to repel her oppressors, has de- cessive wealth.—Yes! I see her seated on the throne 
ontn onl clared throu sb the organ of government, her fixed |] of freedom, wielding the sceptre of justice, and 
g, nda and final determination to fight to annihilation in |! crowned with glory, shew the old world the majesty 
= +4 defence of her political life, not only against Spain, |) of the new. 

real and but even against the universe, should the universe | per 
ts of my be so degraged as to assume the party of a destwuc- FOREIGN. 
tive government, whose only objects are an exter 
¥/ Coun. minating sword, and the shrieks of the inquisition— GREAT BRITAIN. 
fn last agovernment that desires not fertile regions, but George Dorlen, Esq. has been chosen governor, 
be the ae teil _ regio nent beg sé-!/and Charles Pole, Esq. deputy-governor of the 
loweall pulchres. e declaration of the republic of Vene- |) Band of England. 
. thea zucla is the most glorious, the most heroic, and the The Bank restriction bill for the Bank of Ire- 
ction of most dignified act of a free pcople; and it is with} Jang, went through all its stages in the House of 
ed, ae ronnie J _ hoppers of laying 't}) Lords oa the 7th of April, and reecived the Royal 
7 neal ore congress, sanctiuned as it is by the unanimous |! assent. 
vas sur. —— of a ye os “ the a The expence for the last three years, for the 
3, who ae oom as So to — (Cy OUP AP-} transportation of convicts to New South Wales and 
ondage, seat = d ¥ ap se Se aver Sey Sai ai its dependencies, and the establishments there, was 
former. stant y er 9 arms and ammunition, and were ™ In 1816 216.2912 8s. 71-22. 
ide tl all times badly equipped; but at present the brave panty oa ' _ 
- ly the defenders of independence are not only armed with iSi7, eee 9 6 1.2 
form “ justice, but with power, and our troops may rank | The wl eo for tl pee wd be - 
Ais with the chcicest in Europe, now that they possess 1e whole expence for the last year, not yet Known, 
res, but equal means of destruction The Liverpoo! Mercury says, that the Duke of 
range For these important advantages, we are indebted || We ngton refused to present to the House of 
the sal- to the unbounded liberality of some generous for- || Lords the Anti-Catholic petition of the corporation 
onal eigners, who, hearing the groans of suffering hu- jj of Dublin. 
ei it manity, and seeing the cause of freedom, reason, and || Ina late pulslication by Capt. Ross, commander 
fy be justice, ready to sink, could not remain quiet but of the Discovery Ships, it ts stated, that when the 
be. few to our succour with their munificent aid and || ships were in lat. 76, 12, in certaiin states of the 
peg protection, and furnished the republic with every || sun, ohjects at the distance of 130 miles were dis- 
| shade thing needful to cause their philanthropical princi- tinctly visible. J i 
* pet ples to triumph. Fhose friends of mankind are the A Liverpool paper of the 17th of April states, 
human guardian geniuses of America, and to them we owe |/ that gloomy accounts were received by the last 
: adebt of eternal gratitude, as well as a religious ful-|| mail from the manufacturing districts. * At Lei- 
aaa filment of the seve ral obligations contracted with || cester, for the last ten days, 5000" persons are re- 
nenee, them. The national debt, Legislators, is the depo- presented as being out of employ. 
mallant . of the good faith, the honor and the gratitude of Fhe Star, of April 12, says, “ the health of cue 
aoe none See as the holy ark which enclo- aged king has undergone a change for the worse, 
‘ie 1 aa deruds iaugchamast 
— in any the smallest point in the completion of those Admiral Griffith sailed from Portsmouth on the 
d ade engagements, which have been the salvation of our a ee es — 
their country, and of the lives of her sons. , at Vi ria P . - 
ba sey The wnion of New Grenada and Venezuela in one * sae nt ——— ee Edward 
on great state, has uniformly been the ardent wish of ame of ii 55th ewt weeny Sh ries P we Pte 
ruel- a — = - p+ on oping Army list for peer - a challenge to Lieut. Cot 
atry, The fortune of war has effected this junction so Frederick, prea. ewe ‘a athe ° ‘ 
bea much desired by every American, and in fact we are : sHecrgraibe § F 
incorporated. ‘These sister-nations bave entrusted |; The Archbishop of Jerusalem, was to teave Eng- 
ut of to you their interests, rights and destinies. In con- land on the 19th of April. He had collected tor 
the templating the union of this immense district, my the object of his mission 4307. sterling. 
wee mind rises with delight to the stupendous height The Sheerness bank has stopped payment. A 
* my necessary for viewing properly so wonderful a pic-|/ London paper says, many persons will suffer; it be- 
stri- wre. ing the only bank in that part of the country. 
the _ Flying from present and approaching times, my There is a prospect of an abundant harvest in 
>, in imagination plunges into future ages in which I ob. England, the wheat in particular was never known 
serve with admiration and amazement, the prosperi- || to be so luxuriant. 
de. ty, the splendour, and the animation, which this vast The Russian government is fitting out two expe- 
din vegion will have acquired;—iny ideas are wafted on, || ditions for scientific researches in remote seas, 
the and I see my beloved native land in the center of}) tach is to consist of two ships; one of them is de- 
had the universe expanding herself on her extensive }j siened to make discoveries towards the Nerth Pole. 
pe, coasts between those oceans, which nature has sepa- Prince Leopold is about to rcside at Vienna 
a rated, and which our country will have united with aa “al S : Seaiiian Reshinatetine ant 
ads lange and capacious canals, ‘I see her the bond, the ||, °°YE™ aos Se bork Ss cae *] - 
“s center, and the emporium c* the human race; Isee || *out sixty persons, are to embark immediately of 
ak her transmitting to earth’s remotest bounds, those || #4¥re for America. 
hat treasures contained in her mountains of gold and ‘wo Budhish, or Cingalese Priests, named Dher- 
not silver; { see her distributing by her salutiferous {ma tama, and Munhi Rat Hana, who were brought 
ke plants, health and life to the afflicted of the old world; || to England by Sir Alexander Johnston, have been 
to. isee her imparting to the sages of other regions |} placed by the Wesleyan Missionary Commitice, un- 
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Ivory Paper. The Socicty for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts and Manufactures, have given the 
sum of 30 guineas to Mr. Finsley, for the invention 
of ivory paper. This paper possesses a surface, hav 
ing many of the valuable properties of ivory, and, 
at the same time, has the superior advantage of be 
ing obtained of a much greater sizethan ivory can 
possibly furnish, even nearly as large as the usual 
sheets of drawing paper. 


ZEruertoscore. Professor Leshie, of Edinburg, 
has invented an instrument called an xtherioscope 
for measuring the cold transmitted from the higher 
regions of the atmosphere into the lower. By 
this the relative temperature of remote and eleve- 
ted, as well as of inaccessible parts, may be ascer- 
tained. Thededuction already drawn from the use 
of the xtherioscope are, that cold pulses shoot 
downward from the sky, and warm pulses are sent 
upward from the heated air near the earth, 

RUSSIA. 

The bell recently cast at Moscow, to replace 
that which was formerly in the tower of Juan Weli- 
ki, in that city, weighs 7000 poods, or 252,000 ibs. 
English. The clapper weighs 120 poods. 

PRUSSIA. 


t is a curious fact, says a London paper, that the 
court Almanack, published at Berlin, by M. de 
Buch, designates Bonaparte as a Knight of the 
grand order of the Black Eagle 


The German papers state that the assassin of M. 
de Kotzebue, is still ving. 

It is calculated that the population of Germany 
increases at the rate of 450,000 yearly. The pre- 
sent ponulation of the Danish states is estimated at 
1,862,000; namely, Denmark, 1,100,000, Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein 630,000, Duchy of Laue- 
burg 50,000, Faroe Isles, &c. 52,000. 

DOMESTIC. 
sion of the Maryland Lesis!at 


Extra S§ slat 
tion to be fj 


That s 
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ire—A pe- 
resented to his excellency the Gover- 
nor. ilar applications may be transmitted, 
irom ions of the state as may incline to 
promote the object, the public prints are requested 
to give it insertion. 
io his exceiiency Charles Goldsborough, esq. governor 
eof Maryland. 
undersigned, inhabitants of Somerset coun- 
j respectfully present the following causes 
for an early convention of the general assembly. 
ist. That the productions of our agriculture, of 
our forests, and fisheries, the great staples of our 
e commerce, are reduced in value to a most 
>xtent. 
a large proportion of our population 
: of the most enterprising and industrious 
re involved in debt, and although posses- 
f property, are utterly unable to discharge 
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TeaAssiv 


e wisdom of the Legislature may 
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state from impending clouds of waste and desola. 
| tion, they respectfully solicit that an extra session 
may be speedily called. 


ILLEGAL SLAVE-DEALING. 


At a Court of Quarter Sessions held in April last, 
for the County of Sussex, (Del.) Lemuel Tam was 
convicted of selling, for exportation, a manumitted 
slave, and sentenced by the court to pay the sum of 
$500, the penalty enforced by the act of Assembly. 

At the same term James Jones [who had been 
convicted at the Nov. term last] was sentenced by 
the court to pay the same sum of 500 dollars, fo: 
exporting a manumitted slave 

The penalties in the above cases will be paid by 
the defendants— Del. Watch. 


PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 


Ve are furnished with a list of those physicians 
who graduated at the University of Pennsylvania, at 
ithe public commencement held on the 25th April. 
The result manifests the respect which the science 
of the lancet bears in the Old Dominion. The fol- 
lowing are the numbers who have enlisted in the 
cause, from each state, &c. 

Connecticut 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist. of Columbia 
Virginia 3 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 8 


Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Ohio 

Louisiana 
Missouri Ter. 1 
Ireland 1 
And Canada 1 


Ia all one hundred and two graduates. Of these, 
Virginia claims more than one third’ She has six- 
teen more than Pennsylvania herself, the seat of 
the University. She has as many as the nine high- 
est on the list, with the exception of Pennsylvania, 
has, put together.—[ Compiler. 


Connecticut—The Legislature is in session, and 
appears to be busily engaged, this being the first 
| session under the constitution. 





{ A motion to repeal the law passed last year, to 

reduce the superior judges from nine to five, was 
rejected by the casting vete of the speaker. A 
committee had been raised to report on the expe- 
diency of levying a tax of one dollar on passengers 
passing through Connecticut, in Steam Boats—the 
proceeds of which, it had been proposed, should 
be appropriated to encourage agriculture, manufac- 
tnres, and the cod and whale fisheries. 


Among the private petitions read, was one from 
a Kev. Danicl Parker, praying to be exempted from 
atrest for debt for five years. He sets forth, that he 
had been a settled clergyman—had speculated— 
had become involved, and obliged to leave the 
state; and that during his exile he had been censur- 
ed and expelled by his Ecclesiastical brethren : and 
that, wishing to return to demand a new trial, he 
solicited the eqemption prayed for. The house re- 
jected the application unanimously. 

The House of Representatives, on Friday last, 
made choice of Messrs. S. 7. Hosmer, J. T. Peters, 
Asa Chapman, J. C. Brainard, and Wm. Bristol, a3 
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choice of the same gentlemen, except Mr. Brain- 
ard, who is a federalist : in his place they elected 
Mr. Lanman. We have not learned which house 
has given up its candidate. 

A bill has been before the Legislature authorising 
trial by jury before justices of the peace; which, 
however, was rejected. 

Bills for the incorporation of a considerable num- 
ber of cotton and woollen manufacturing compa- 
nies, are before the Legislature. 

New-York.—In this state it is yet uncertain which 
of the three parties has obtained a majority in the 
Legislature. Among the citizens elected to be 
State Senators at the recent election, is Gideon 
Granger, formerly postmaster-general. Among 
those elected to the House of Assembly, is John C. 
Spencer, a representative in the last Congress from 
that state —Wut. Intel 


Prevssenc, May 25.—A most alarming fire burst 
out on ‘i'hursday afternoon last about 2 o’clock, at 
the arsenal in Lawrenceville, twowmiles from this 
place. The first intimation we received of this me- 
lancholy occurrence, was from a violent explosion, 
which by many was thought to be an earthquake, 
but the flames were soon after secn bursting trom a 
part of the United States works. It proceeded from 
that part of the buildings which serves for a labora- 
tory, in which some men were engaged in making 
rockets; it was caused by one of the persons driv- 
ing a rocket too suddenly, which exploded in con- 
sequence, and soon commuuicated to what is called 
the composition room; where a gveat quantity of 
materials was prepared; the roof of the building was 
immediately blown off, and the whole building en- 
veloped in flames. The prompt arrival of the citi- 
zens of Pittsburg, and their eflicient co-operation 
with the military, saved all the neighboring build 
ings; none were destroyed but those employed as a 
laboratory. A-serious loss, however, we are inform- 
ed occurred, in the burning of a large quantity of 
well seasoned timber. We have heard no estimate 
of the amount of the loss. The officer superinten 
ding the making of the rockets, is said to have dis- 
played he greatest coolness and presence of mind, 
and only quitted the room when its destruction be- 
came inevitable. Major Woolley and all the offi 
cers, deserve much credit for the judicious aad 
prompt exertions which they made to preserve 
this beautiful establishment. The citizens of Pitts- 
burg displayed their usual energy on the occasion. 


Lancaster, Ohio, May 13.—A gentleman from In- 
diana, passed through this town on Monday last, on 
his way to Washington City, where he intends get- 
ting a patent for converting Wheat into Sugar, and 
Corn into Molasses; he had a sample of each with 
him, and they appear to be of equal quality with 
that made from the Maple. He informs us that one 
bushel of Wheat will make 15 pounds of Sugar: 
and one bushel of Corn will make three gallons of 
Molasses. He likewise informs us; that it takes less 
wood, water or labor, than the usual mode of mak. 
ing sugar from the Maple-tree. 


A letter from an officer on board the U. S. ship 
Hornet, to his friend in this city, dated April 19, 
say, «« The Hornet arrived, with Mr. Forsyth, at 
Cadiz, 14th April There is very little news here: 
the public mind appears entirely engrossed with an 
*xpedition that is fitting out here for South Ameri. 
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ca. There are already 16,000 soldiers encamped, 
commanded by Gen. O-Donnel, who is of Irish ex- 
traction. He is very popular with his soldiers, who 
are, Lam ‘old, fine looking men, well clothed and 
fed. ‘There are seven ships of the line, as many 
feigates, and several sloops of war, gun brigs, aod 
schooners, lying at anchor doing nothing, while 
the Patriots are destroying their commerce. They 
are allin miserable order. Thetrigate Diana sailed, 
not long since, on a cruise of three days, She has 








not been heard of since It is thought she is taken. 
| We are notvery popuiar at this place, owing, I pre- 
sume, to the Florida business,’’ Nat Int. 

FIRE. On Friday moruing last, the dwelling 
house of Mr, Cummins, of Westford, was consum- 
ed by fire, and, melancholy to add, three small 
children, from one to four years old, were burnt to 
death. The circumstances were that Mr C was 
absent at Boston, and his wife was gone to put the 
cows to pasture, and on return, found the house 
in flames. ‘The bodies of the little ones, after the 
file was reduced, were found, and exhibited amost 
shocking and distressing spectacle, 


EDITOR’S CABINET. 
City of Washington, May 29th. 


Paper Money, &c—The paper-mongers 
and land speculators in the Western states 
are striving very hard to preserve themselves. 
But itis all in vain. They must come to 
their natural level. ‘Town and county 
meetings and resolutions, will not coin mo- 
ney. Words wiil not alter the nature of 
things. You might as well declare war with- 
ont either regular army, or navy, or militia, 
as to declare bank notes good money, with- 
out gold and silver to back them. Failure 
and ridicule must follow in either case. The 
land speculators, as well as ail other sorts of 
speculators, must be brought down to their 
natural size and proportions; and they will 
be brought down. They might as well sub- 
mit with a good grace, for they cannot help 
it. They have too long been deceivers in so 
ciety. ‘Yhey were not, and are not, men of 
wealth; rich, substantial men. hey have 
been counterfeits, and, like all other coun- 
terfeits, they should be stopped from passing 
for an undue value. We hear a great deal 
said, in the way of compassion, for the specu- 
laters who have failed and are failing. Bui 
do they deserve compassion? Are they, in 
deed, to be pitied? Notatal!l. It is the men 
of industry whom they have ruined who de- 
serve compassion: the poor man, who has 
worked hard for his few dollars, and whe 
finds them falling to half their value, and to 
nothing, who merits commiseration. What 
has happened in the price of the stock of the 
Bank of the United States has also happened 
in the price of Western Lands. Speculators 








bought vast quantities on credit, or for money 





$52 


which they berrowed of the banks, and by a 
kind of hue and cry, of puffing and. repuffing, 
they have got it up to an enormous price. 
Called upen to pay by the banks, they can- 
not doit. The banks, of course, cannot ful- 
fil their engagements. ‘Then come meetings, 
resolutions, tricks, contrivances, expedients, 
‘in abundance. All will not do. Come down 
they must. They have arrived at the dropsi- 
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cal stage of speculation, and they are thirsty 
for more paper money. But this is only a| 
symptom of the intensity of the disease—| 
They must be rarprev. Good people, take | 
care of your hard dollars; hoard them; take | 
care of them in any manner; for now comes | 
the crisis. Here was a_ Baltimore paper, | 
which, the other day, told a story of an abd 
lady who offered to lend a few hundred do!- 

Jars in specie to save a a bank. And 
she was mightily praised for 1 Poor lady! | 
she had better take care of her ilies And 
so had all those who do not wish to be drawn 
into the whirlpool of ruin which is now ra- 
pidly forming. When a bank is failing, to| 
carry in your notes and ask for payment, is 
called treating the bank ill. Indeed! What 
right has any body corporate to trifle with 
the public by issuing notes which, at the time | 
of issuing, it knows it will not be able to pay? | 
It is the ‘public that is treated ill, and not the | 
bank. ‘The only well-grounded hope which 

now exists for saving the country from utter 
confusion with regard to the currency, is the | 
Bank of the United States. That bank, un-| 
der a good direction, should be clung to by’! 
all the true friends of the Union. As for) 
the others, they will save themselves as they | 
can. A considerable nuinber will, no doubt, | 
survive the shock; but the mass will go, and 

with that mass away go the speculators— 
What then! Whiere’s the odds? The country 

will be better off. All the sroperty, and mo- 
ney, and goods, and chattels, will still be ix} 
the country. "Those who have got what they | 
do not own, will have to give itup. And is! 
not that all right, and just, and proper? The | 
people i in general will be much better off for 

it. There i is a little jostling just now, as) 
there is in an army when first routed; but 

every thing will fall into its proper place, 

again. A few hundred land speculators,| 
over-traded merchants, and self-over-reached | 
bank jobbers, are not the people of the United | 
States: yet they would fain persuade the, 
world that because they are rumed, the na- 
tion is ruined. That would be a good joke, 
truly! ihey will soon find that the country 
can ‘get on better without them, and. that the 
people are quite able to take care of their 


| 
| 
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| 
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ewn affairs. 
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FROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST, MAY 27, 
Sir Philip Sidney said, as Addison tells us, that 
he never could read the old ballad of Chevy Chase, 
without feeling his heart beat within him, as at the 
sound of atrumpet. The following lines, which 
are to be ranked among the highest :nspirations of 
the Muse, will suggest similar associations in the 
breast of the gallant American officer. 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. | 
When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurl’d her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there 3! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dies 
The milky baldrick of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion inthe sun, 
She call’d her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land! 
Majestic monaren of the cloud! 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest. trumping loud, 
And see the hghtning-lances driven, 
When stride the warriors of the storm, 
And roils the thunder-drum of heaven! 
Child of the Sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high! 
When speaks the signal truimpet-tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
(Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dim’d the glist’ning bayonet,) 
Kach soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy meteor-glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance! 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 
There shail thy victor-glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lofty messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on oct an’s wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
When Death, carecring on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back, 
Before the broad-side’s reeling rack, 
The dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look, at once, to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendours fly, 
In triumph, o’er his closing eye. 
Flag of the free hearts only home, 
sy angel hands to valor given! 
YY hy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues are born in Heaven! 
For ever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us? 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 
CROAKER & CC. 
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